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EDITORIALS 


The Illinois Library Association is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Gallagher 
and his committee for the success of 
the library Bill. 

Mr. Gallagher gave generously of 
his time and thought, even going to 
the extent of obtaining a different 
date for the hearing of his court 
eases in order to attend committee 
meetings. He did all that was pos- 
sible to save the Bill from the amend- 
ment cutting the rate from one and 
one-half mills to one and two-tenths 
mills. 

Mr. Browning, president of the As- 
sociation, was also indefatigable in 
his support. 

The Bill, fixing the rate at one and 
one-half mills, passed both Houses. 
Immediately upon the action of the 
Senate, the Bill was recalled to sec- 
ond reading. The next week it was 
amended, cutting the rate to one and 
two-tenths mills, and was passed by 
both Houses in that form. 

Governor Emmerson signed the Li- 
brary Bill May ninth. The Act be- 
comes a law July first. 

The new rate for city, village and 
township libraries is now one and 
two-tenths mills. 

To a few libraries, the increased 
rate will mean a larger library policy 
—more books and an extension of li- 
brary service. To some libraries it 
will mean breaking even with the in- 
crease in population which has grown 
more rapidly than the assessed valua- 
tion. Other librarians have written 
the Library Extension Division that 
the new rate does nothing more than 
equalize the loss that would have oc- 
curred through the reduction in val- 
uation made in the new assessment 
of both real and personal property. 

Their budget for books presents 
the same old problem since the book 
fund is the chief item which can be 
varied—rent, light, heat and, alas! 
too often, salaries are fixed sums. 


Illinois had a goodly attendance at 
the Trustees section at the A. L. A. 
conference in Washington, D. C., 
May 13-18; W. W. Jannenga, Russell 
Dawson, F. 8. Matousek, Frank 
Mudra from Cicero public library; 
Dr. Koch and Mrs. G. H. Tomlinson, 
Evanston public library; Mrs. Ida 
Laughs, Forest Park public library; 
Mrs. F. D. Everett, Highland Park 
publie library; and Mr. Porter Pad- 
dock, Springfield public library. 

That so many trustees should have 
gone such a distance to attend a li- 
brary conference is evidence of their 
sense of responsibility toward their 
position as trustees. Their interest 
was continually being displayed by 
the part they took in the discussions. 

Perhaps the one thing more re- 
sponsible than any other, for the at- 
tendance at the A. L. A. this year, is 
the trustees section of the state as- 
sociation. 

Each year the programs are better, 
more trustees attend and more in- 
terest is shown. Working for a com- 
mon purpose tends to unite people. 
The support which all the trustees 
gave to Mr. Gallagher and his com- 
mittee in the library legislation af- 
forded a common bond as nothing 
else has ever done. Another in- 
fluence was the appointment by Gov- 
ernor Emmerson of special delegates 
to attend the Washington confer- 
ence. These representatives were: 
Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon; M. F. Gal- 
lagher, Evanston; Spencer Ewing, 
Bloomington; Porter Paddock, 
Springfield; Mrs. A. W. Errett, Ke- 
wanee; Mrs. W. H. Wood, Cairo; 
Mrs. F. D. Everett, Highland Park; 
Harold Hilton, Oak Park, and W. J. 
Emerson, Oregon. It is to be re- 
gretted that not all of these could at- 
tend. 


The World Library and Biblio- 
graphical Congress was held in Rome 
and Venice, June 15-30. Dr. Koch, 
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librarian of Lunt Library, North- 
western University, and Martha Wil- 
son, librarian, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, were appointed by Gov- 
ernor Emmerson to represent IIli- 
nois. 

Dr. Koch will preside over the sec- 
tion on ‘‘book trading and book col- 
lecting’’. 


New books each month do much to 
sustain the interest of the public in 
the library. 

The book fund should be divided 
so as to permit buying at least a few 
new books—ceurrent publication — 
each month. This is true for even 
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the smallest library. 

To aid in the selection of these new 
books, the Library Extension Divi- 
sion is preparing each month a short 
list of books, adult classed books and 
fiction, with a very few juvenile 
titles. The list is mailed to the pub- 
lie librarians with a very small book 
fund though it is available on request 
to any one wishing it. 


A new edition of the library laws 
for Illinois, incorporating the new 
amendment has been sent to the 
printers. Copies will be mailed to all 
libraries as‘soon as they come from 
the press. 


YOUR LIBRARY AND YOU* 


By Earl Browning, Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 


Some years ago I happened to be 
in one of our largest public libraries 
when the building was closed. The 


librarian was with me and as we 
stood in one of the great book-lined 
rooms with the sun streaming in the 
high windows and the noise of the 
every day world hushed to a Sunday 
quiet we could fairly feel the pres- 
ence of the great minds whose best 
thoughts were represented by the 
volumes on the shelves. 

‘‘What a wonderful place a li- 
brary is’’, meditated the librarian, 
‘‘when the public is not present.’’ 

There spoke the booklover who de- 
lights in surrounding himself with 
his treasures, in handling them, read- 
ing them, living with them, knowing 
and loving them. In his library he is 
with his most intimate friends rather 
than in a room lined with books, and 
during the quite, thoughtful hours 
his authors are as real to him as if 
they were, indeed, present in person. 
He may share his library with a few 
—— but not with the general pub- 

Public libraries used to be held in 
much the same regard. The li- 
brarian was a booklover and was ap- 
pointed as custodian of the books. 


He, and a large part of his public, 
firmly believed that the collection of 
books and other printed material had 
been brought together to be pre- 
served for the benefit of future gen- 
erations and incidentally for the use 
of scholars and certain friends of the 
librarian provided such use in no 
way harmed any of the material con- 
stituting the library collection. The 
theory that the public was paying 
for these books and consequently 
was entitled to use them or that the 
collection had been given for the use 
of the general public was not pop- 
ular. 

How different is the attitude of 
both the librarian and the public 
now. We are here today to dedicate 
this beautiful building and these 
thousands of books to your use. The 
books are to be treasured it is true, 
but you do not have to be a scholar 
or a friend of the librarian before 
you are permitted to handle them, 
look them over, and choose for home 
reading those which most appeal to 
you. Moreover, the librarian al- 
though she may be a booklover real- 
izes that the greatest service she can 
render to the author who wrote the 
book and the generous donors who 
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gave it is to put it into the hands of 
an appreciative reader. 

What an adventure lies ahead of 
you as you meet these new book 
friends and renew acquaintance with 
old ones. I envy the librarian who is 
to have the pleasure and the privi- 
lege of introducing you to your li- 
brary and of watching the results of 
these new book friendships. Many 
are the librarians who can point to 
men and women now prominent in 
business, science, art or literature and 
say they got their start in the public 
library. Edison, Ford, Jack Lon- 
don, and Fannie Hurst, to mention 
a few, have acknowledged their debt 
to the public library and it may well 
be that there are in this community 
children who in later years will find 
that the big thing in their lives grew 
out of the contact they had with this 
library. 

Encourage your children to read. 
Let them express their thoughts that 
you may help them to understand 
and develop that talent or ability in 
which their interest seems to center. 
Never has there been a time when 
imagination and native talent were 
more in demand in everyday life 
than they are today. How fantastic 
it would have seemed a few years 
ago to have talked about a balloon 
propelled by motors making a non- 
stop flight of 5,000 miles and earry- 
ing forty-two people besides its own 
weight of 121 tons! Who would have 
listened to talk about a four-wheeled 
vehical without horse or steam racing 
along a beach at the rate of 231 miles 
an hour, or to the statement that the 
day would come when all who chose 
could sit in their own homes and hear 
the voice of the President of the 
United States as he delivered his 
inaugural address. Yet, as the re- 
sult of somebody’s imagination, 
somebody’s day-dreaming, these 
things have come to pass. Abraham 
Lincoln came from a community 
much smaller than this but he made 
wise use of a few well-chosen books 
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and developed a mind that impressed 
itself upon the nations of the world. 
Help your children to read wisely 
and well that the future may be 
theirs. 


How are you to do this? The li- 
brarian will help in the selection of 
books and the teacher will help in 
developing the child’s understanding 
but there must be family reading and 
family discussion if the children are 
to get all that they should from their 
reading. There used to be the good 
old fashioned custom of reading out 
loud. Has it entirely died out? 
Won’t you try it in your home? It 
takes time, to be sure, but the chil- 
dren are not the only ones to benefit 
from it. All the tendencies of today 
are drawing the children away from 
the home. Won’t you use these 
books and magazines to help keep 
them with you? Not only will they 
be with you while you are reading 
to them but the ideas gained will 
form a new bond between you and 
them and the memory of these happy 
hours will recur to them and to you 
years hence when you are no longer 
together. 


The busy mother is going to make 
use of the friendly service of this 
library, too. Her many household 
problems will seem simpler if shared 
with some author who has made a 
special study of them and then writ- 
ten a book about them. The young 
mother will find books to help her 
in caring for and training her child 
and the older housewife will find use- 
ful hints for reducing the drudgery 
and monotony of the every day work 
about her home. There are books, 
too, for the blissful hour when the 
day’s work is done and one ean re- 
lax, rest and read. Make a point of 
having books at hand for that even- 
ing hour when you ean let your 
mind take you where it will. This 
reading hour will be something to 
0% forward to during the whole 

ay. 


oO 
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Women and children are always 
appreciative patrons of a public li- 
brary but they are not the only 
ones. Increasingly men and boys are 
making use of its books and maga- 
zines. In our larger libraries there 
are business or science rooms used al- 
most exclusively by men and in the 
general reading and reference rooms 
of these same libraries it is often pos- 
sible to find more men than women. 

In a library such as this it may not 
be possible to set aside a room for 
men but it is quite possible to build 
up a collection of books particularly 
adapted to their needs. To make 
such a collection useful the men of 
this community must make known 
their wants to the librarian. If she 
is unable to buy all that is needed 
she may be able to borrow through 
the inter-library loan system, or from 
the State Library until such time as 
more books can be purchased. These 
days there are books on every phase 
of farming, dairying, gardening, fur- 
farming, automobile care and repair, 
electricity, radio, wholesale and retail 
business, aviation, building construc- 
tion and a thousand other subjects 
in which men are interested and to 
which they devote their working 
hours. Use your library to aid you 
in your daily work, to develop your 
hobby whatever it may be, and to 
bring you rest when your day’s work 
is done. 

There are those in this community 
as in every other for whom the 
busiest days of life are over. Their 
children have grown up and, pos- 
sibly, moved away, their work is 
nearly done, and lessening vigor 
leaves many hours of enforced lei- 
sure at their disposal. What a bless- 
ing it is if when this time of life 
arrives the reading habit has been 
formed. Children may grow up and 
leave home, friends and neighbors 
move away or pass into another 
world, but the book friends will be 
with you as long as the mind en- 
dures. When you who are young 
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and active come here for a book re- 
member to take some along to those 
less fortunate people much of whose 
time is now spent within doors, sit- 
ting and waiting. Those books will 
make the sun shine on dark days and 
will give wings to many a lagging 
hour. 

As the automobile, the moving pic- 
ture, and the radio have been intro- 
duced into our lives each has been 
hailed as an enemy to reading. Yet 
each has served to increase tremend- 
ously the personal world of each one 
of us and to multiply our every day 
interests and in so doing has in- 
creased our need for books. Neither 
as individuals nor as a nation can 
we longer remain isolated and apart 
from the rest of the world in our in- 
tellectual or in our business interests. 
The automobile has made it possible 
to cover distances and visit places 
quite beyond the power of the horse 
and buggy. The moving picture has 
made us acquainted with every cor- 
ner of the world while the radio has 
brought us within hearing of the 
greatest speakers of the day and of 
the best music, as well as much of the 
worst. 

These great inventions, to name 
but three, have brought the whole 
world to almost every village and 
town and have brought to their peo- 
ple and to you world-wide interests. 
Your library does the same thing 
but gives you the chance to find out 
more fully and at your leisure the 
truth about the wonderful things 
that flit before your eyes in the mov- 
ing pictures and please your ears for 
a few brief moments over the radio. 
It gives you and your children the 
chance to become as well informed 
as the fathers, mothers, and children 
in the larger towns and cities. 

This generous, public-spirited fam- 
ily might have chosen to gather to- 
gether a wonderful private library 
for their own use where they alone 
might enjoy the friendship of books, 
but instead they have chosen to build 
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and equip this beautiful and useful 
memorial library for your use. Come 
to it again and again not alone to 
find those practical books which will 
help you in your work-a-day world 
but to browse among its books in 
search of new contacts which you 
might otherwise have missed. 

No guide is needed for this pleas- 
ant rambling. Each time you come 
some new, some different books will 
send out their appeal to you, if you 
will but give them the chance, these 
books will become as truly your 
friends as are the books in a private 
library the friends of the owner. 
When you know these books around 
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us today so well that you can bring 
in your friends and lead them un- 
hesitatingly to some book you know 
they need and will appreciate, then, 
indeed, you have made this library 
yours. 

It is for you, the people of High- 
land, to show whether as time goes 
on this library shall remain merely a 
memorial of stone, wood and books 
or whether it shall become a public 
library in every sense of the word. 
May its books become the compan- 
ions and helpers of your every day 
life and may you always give it in 
return the good will and material 
support it so richly deserves. 


The Illinois Library Association 
has accepted the invitation of the 
University of Illinois to hold its 
annual meeting at the University, 
October 16-18 inclusive. 


The tentative programme follows: 
Wednesday, October 16— 
2:30 P.M. General session. 
8:00 P.M. Evening sesson with 
speaker of national prominence. 
Thursday, October 17— 
9:00 A.M. Business session. 
2:30 P.M. General session. 
6:30 P.M. Dinner. Speaker from 
University probably. 
Friday, October 18— 

9 A.M—11 A.M. Lending Sec- 
tion Round Table, College and 
Reference Round Table. 

11 A.M.-1 P.M. Trustees Section 

Children’s Section. 

Afternoon Dedication of the new 

University Library Building, 

speakers of note. 
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Evening Informal reception at 
the library and addresses by 
University librarians attending 
dedication. 

If this programme is carried out 
there will be at least one speaker 
each day from outside the library 
profession as well as two or three li- 
brarians. Each day will have a pro- 
gramme you can’t afford to miss so 
plan now to be present for all the 
meetings. 

Dues should be sent to Miss 
Blanche Gray, Publie Library, Mat- 
toon. There are a large number who 
have not yet paid the 1929 dues and 
since our successful legislative pro- 
gramme caused extra expense every 
member should do his or her part by 
paying promptly. 

Librarians and assistants from ad- 
joining states are cordially invited 
to come to Urbana with us next 
October. 

BRowNING, 
President. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


As you are all advised, Governor 
Emmerson approved and_ signed 
HOUSE BILL NO. 105 granting an 
increase in the permissive tax rate 
for public libraries from nine tenths 
of a mill to one and two tenths mills. 
The new law does not provide the 
full measure of increase requested or 
hoped for, but it is believed under all 
conditions, this increase is the max- 
imum that could be secured. 


The successful passage of this bill 
was not due to the efforts of any 
one or a few individuals. It was the 
result of the co-operation and help 
earnestly extended by libraries and 
trustees in all sections of the state. 
The Legislative Committee expresses 
to all its deep appreciation of this 
co-operation and help. 

Other measures have been suggest- 
ed to the Committee for reform of 
the library laws. It seems impossible 
to secure the passage of these meas- 
ures at this session of the Legisla- 
ture. They must await action until 
January, 1931. At that time, also, 
it may be deemed expedient and ad- 
visable to ask for a further increase 
in the tax rate. 

May 14, 1929. 


M. F. GALLAGHER, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


In addition to the increase in the 
tax rate for city, village and town- 
ship libraries, the new amendment 
contains several other worth-while 
clauses. Hitherto in cities with a 
population of over 1200 only could 
the library tax be an additional tax 
to all other taxes authorized to be 
levied by the city. The 1200 popula- 
tion limit to cities is now eliminated. 
The library tax now may be an addi- 
tional tax in all cities, villages, towns 
or townships of whatever population. 


Some seven small libraries may 
hereafter have the benefit of the 
maximum library rate, at the dis- 
cretion of the city councils. 


The same thing is true for all li- 
braries—no change in rates appro- 
priated is automatic. It necessitates 
approval of the city council, village 
or township authorities or a referen- 
dum vote. Another change in the 
law is one that may be very far 
reaching in its appeal. Authority is 
given to the directors of any village, 
town or township library to contract 
for service with any other library. 
City libraries by annexing adjacent 
villages and townships may step by 
step pave the way for the county li- 
brary system. Following is the text 
of the section incorporating the con- 
tract clause. 

See. 11. At the next regular elec- 
tion after any town, village or town- 
ship shall have voted to establish a 
free public library, there shall be 
elected a library board of six direc- 
tors, one-third for one year, one- 
third for two years, one-third for 
three years, and annually thereafter 
there shall be elected two directors 
who shall hold their office for three 
years and until their successors are 
elected and qualified, which board 
shall have the same powers as are by 
this Act conferred upon the board of 
directors of free public libraries in 
cities and may contract with any 
lawfully ineorporated library asso- 
ciation or any municipal library 
board in the State of Illinois for li- 
brary service, and provided further 
that said board may join with the 
board or boards of any one or more 
libraries of any town, village, or 
township for the maintenance of a 
common library for such towns, vil- 
lages or townships upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon by and be- 
tween the said boards: Provided, 
that the village council or board of 
trustees of any such village, or clerk 
of any such town or township, (or 
trustee of schools in counties not un- 
der township organization) may call 
a special election for the election of 
such first library board of six diree- 
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tors, after such town, village or 
township shall have voted to estab- 
lish a free public library: Provided, 
further, that any person in said re- 
spective villages or townships au- 
thorized by law to vote at school 
elections, may be voted for and shall 
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be eligible to hold the said office of 
director: Provided, further, that in 
villages under the commission form 
of government a library board of six 
directors shall be appointed by the 
mayor by and with the consent of the 
commissioners. 


DO PEOPLE READ? 


Libraries which have closed their rowers, circulated more volumes’’. 


year for 1929 before July have given 
publicity to their activities through 
the newspapers. Many items of in- 
terest to their communities and to 
all librarians are given. 

In this age with its counter attrac- 
tions, often distractions, of the radio, 
the movie, and the automobile, the 
public really wonders: Do people 
read? Cairo gives an answer: ‘‘44 
per cent of citizens using public li- 
brary’’, and adds, ‘‘That, it is be- 
lieved is a record to challenge the at- 
tention of any city in the United 
States’’. The challenge is taken up 
in the opposite part of the state: 
Does Evanston read? To this is the 
response: ‘‘46 per cent of the peo- 
ple borrow from the Evanston Public 
Library’’. More of these percent- 
ages make it necessary to advance 
the hitherto standard figure of 33 
per cent. 

Not only are more people reading, 
but also people are reading more 
books. Increase in circulation is as 
high as 33 per cent for Blue Island 
and 71 per cent for Stockton. The 
record of the latter is made during 
its second year of operation from 
public tax support. It had previous- 
ly been a Woman’s Club library for 
twenty-five years and was supported 
by subscriptions. 

In general, both the registration 
and the circulation figures prove 
the statement by Evanston: ‘‘The 
public library is being used as it 
never was before in its existence’’. 
They prove equally well the state- 
ment made by La Grange: ‘‘ We have 
bought more books, added more bor- 


Though statistics show definite 
progress, the consciencious librarian 
often feels they do not express the 
enthusiasm she has for her achieve- 
ments. She thinks the facts often do 
not convey the best part of her work. 
The librarian from Oak Park ex- 
presses it, ‘‘our ideal of a library is 
that of an agency which contributes 
to the broadening, deepening and en- 
riching of the life of the individual’’, 
and she longs for a measure which 
will ‘‘base our report on the value 
of library service to each borrower 
judging each book on its own merit 
and its suitability to the needs of 
the individual’’. Much the same 
thing is expressed by the librarian 
from Bloomington when she writes 
‘‘Measuring quantity is so much 
easier than measuring quality’’. She 
indicates quality in service thus: ‘‘Its 
committee room has been in demand 
by Bloomington civic and educa- 
tional organizations; its art room has 
housed numerous interesting ex- 
hibits; its reference and reading 
room has been the haunt of students 
and club workers and also of many 
daily readers of the newspapers and 
magazines’’. 

Perhaps more attention to record- 
ing the work of the reference de- 
partments would give a more visible 
balance between quantity and qual- 
ity service. It would make possible 
including such phases of the work as 
classifying and cataloging a picture 
collection by Bloomington and the 
making of bibliographies by Jackson- 
ville. Each week the Jacksonville li- 
brary submits to the 11 city and 14 
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rural clubs its resources on their spe- 
cial study topics. The Decatur li- 
brary, for use in the schools, organ- 
ized and loaned twenty-six industrial 
exhibits. They were on such sub- 
jects as: aluminum, buttons, cement, 
cocoa, cotton and woolen goods, flour, 
fountain pens, glass, soap, and tele- 
phones. Springfield also appealed to 
the interests of a special group by an 
exhibit at the Boy Seout exposition. 
Books to be used in connection with 
merit badge study and a camp li- 
brary were displayed. It also spon- 
sored a class in bookbinding for the 
boys under the direction of a pro- 
fessional bookbinder. 


There is satisfaction in expressing 
suecess with some phase of work in 
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which a library is especially inter- 
ested. With Decatur and Freeport 
it is hospital service and with 
Aurora, Freeport, Rockford, Rock Is- 
land and Maywood it is development 
of branches. Maywood’s newest 
branch outgrew its small quarters in 
five months and moved to a larger 
one. ‘‘Its success was beyond our 
wildest dreams.’’ Galva extended 
service to rural schools by loaning 
1447 books to eight rural teachers 
who circulated the books 4345 times. 
For a small sum Jacksonville gave 
reference service to fourteen rural 
clubs. And the school board of 
Farmer City co-operated with the 
public library to the extent of con- 
tributing five hundred dollars to the 
book fund for the youth’s room. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The fifty-first annual meeting of 
the American library association was 
held in Washington, D.C., May 13- 
18. Miss Linda A. Eastman, librar- 
ian of the Cleveland public library, 
presided over the conference and 
stressed in her address before the 
first general session the importance 
of libraries and the ideal future of 
the library. Miss Eastman is the 
fourth woman who has served as 
president of the organization. 

Headquarters of the conference 
were in the Washington auditorium, 
where a registration of over 2800 
persons recorded the largest Amer- 
ican library association meeting ever 
held. Numbered among these were 
more trustees from Illinois than have 
attended any previous conference. 

Four general sessions, meetings of 
smaller groups in special sessions, ex- 
amination of exhibits, social fune- 
tions and trips over the city occupied 
the time of the visitors throughout 
the week. 

The addresses before the fourth 
general session were perhaps as per- 
tinent to librarians as any part of 
the conference. Dr. Frederick P. 


Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
corporation of New York, spoke up- 
on ‘‘Adult education and reading 
courses’’. Dr. Keppel expressed his 
approval of the A. L. A. Reading 
with a purpose series, praising the 
choice of the compilers for these 
courses. In recommending them he 
spoke of the advantages of purpose- 
ful reading and the stimulation to- 
ward greater knowledge to be de- 
rived from the voluntary reading of 
a little book which arouses the inter- 
est. Adult education is built upon 
an existing interest capable of being 
increased. In speaking of adult edu- 
cation, he chose Jastrow’s phrase of 
‘‘the continued stimulation of the 
mature mind’’. Of present concern 
to librarians was his question as to 
whether the value of growth in qual- 
ity of library service does not equal, 
or even exceed, that of quantity as 
regards the development of the li- 
brary profession. 

The address of Everett Dean Mar- 
tin on ‘‘A liberal education’’ follow- 
ed well upon the thoughts left with 
the assembly by Dr. Keppel. Mr. 
Martin, who is publicly associated 
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with his subject through his volume, 
‘‘The meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion’’, defined a liberal education as 
an experience and a growth, in which 
the growth of quality is more impor- 
tant than quantity growth. Although 
education in the early days was the 
prerogative of only the privileged 
few, it involved at that time the 
study of arts, classics and religion 
which produced culture. Today the 
universal movement toward mass 
education loses sight of its real goal 
and misjudges the true value of edu- 
cation. Jn the ambition for the edu- 
eation of the greatest number the na- 
ture of education is becoming ig- 
nored. Mr. Martin in a former Illinois 
man, having been born in Jackson- 
ville and graduated from Illinois Col- 
lege at that place. He is now con- 
nected with the People’s Institute, 
New York City. At the conclusion 
of his address a motion was made to 
print it in a pamphlet. 

The last session also was marked 
by a message from President Hoover. 
The president was voted an honorary 
member of the American library as- 
sociation by adoption of a resolution 
presented by Samuel H. Ranck on 
behalf of the Council. 

The eighty-five exhibits in the au- 
ditorium offered librarians an oppor- 
tunity to observe the newest displays 
in professional and commercial lines. 
More than thirty publishers were 
represented, bookbinders, book sell- 
ers, library supply houses, library 
furniture concerns, makers of bin- 
dery cloth and a number of special 
organizations. Professional booths 
representing Adult education, A. L. 
A. publications, Children’s librar- 
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ians’ section, Hospital libraries com- 
mittee, League of library commis- 
sions and School libraries were a 
somewhat new feature of the exhib- 
its. 

Anouncement of the election of 
the following officers was made at the 
last general session, May 18: 

President: Andrew Keogh, li- 
brarian, Yale university library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President: Everett R. 
Perry, librarian, public library, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Second Vice-President: Jennie M. 
— publie library, New York, 
N. Y. 

Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
librarian, public library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund: John 
W. O’Leary, president, Chicago 
Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Members of the Executive Board: 
Linda A. Eastman, librarian, public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio; Judson T. 
Jennings, librarian, public library, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The following members were elec- 
ted to the Council: Robert J. Usher, 
librarian, Howard memorial library, 
New Orleans, La.; Charles H. Comp- 
ton, assistant librarian, public li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo.; Halsey W. 
Wilson, H. W. Wilson Co., 958 Uni- 


versity avenue, New York, N. Y.; | 


Essae M. Culver, executive secretary, 
State library commission, Baton 
Rouge, La.; R. R. Bowker, editor, 
The Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

The fifty-second annual meeting of 
the association will be held in Cal- 
ifornia in 1930. 
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QUALIFICATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 


It is difficult to define the qualifi- 
cations of an ideal trustee. First of 
all he should believe with Roosevelt 
that ‘‘after the church and the 
school, the free public library is the 
most effective influence for good in 
Ameriea.’? He must agree with 
Nicholas Murray Butler that ‘‘our 
universities, our colleges, and our 
schools leave education unfinished, 
and that we need to train our people 
in the use of the public library.’’ 
His ideas should coincide with those 
of a Michigan trustee who says that 
‘the modern library is an intricate 
business and requires efficent trustees 
to act as its board of directors, not to 
run it, but to see that it is properly 
conducted; not to manage it but to 
get it managed.’’ 

The type of trustee most needed in 
our public libraries today is the man 
or woman who appreciates the 
change that has taken place in li- 
brary service in the last fifty years, 
the man who realizes that the library 
is no longer a passive or static in- 
stitution but a dynamic organization 
for service to the community, a defi- 
nite part of our equipment for public 
education, an institution that can 
make a distinet contribution toward 
the suecess of democratic govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

The most important of all duties 
of library trustees is the selection of 
the librarian. However good a board 
may be in other respects, if its mem- 
bers are not successful judges of men 
and women when it comes to the 
matter of selecting their executive 
officer, their library will never pros- 
per. No school ean prosper without 
a good teacher; no church can save a 
community to righteousness without 
an able pastor as leader; no railroad 
ean declare dividends without a 
trained and efficient manager; no li- 


brary can serve its constituents, the 
public, to its full power, without an 
experienced and capable librarian. 

“There is nothing more expensive 
for a library than a cheap librarian. 
The value of a library is in direct 
proportion to the ability of the li- 
brarian and to the freedom of action 
which is given to the librarian.’’ 

‘‘Every member of the board of 
trustees should keep prominently in 
mind the fact that the most import- 
ant purchase they make with their 
money is the librarian.”’ 

This personnel question—where to 
get a librarian—is one of the prob- 
lems frequently faced by library 
boards. In meeting it the first need 
is a realization of the fact that li- 
brary work has become a specialty 
and requires special training and ex- 
perience. The day has passed when 
a broken-down clergyman or teacher 
can be assigned the duties of a li- 
brarian. Indeed it is now generally 
held that experience and training 
are just as necessary for success in 
library work as they are for law, 
medicine, dentistry, teaching or other 
professional services. 

Trustees seeking a librarian should 
secure advice from several sources 
and then make a careful comparison 
of the merits of various candidates. 
Good sources for information are: ... 
the state library commission, the 
heads of large libraries, the officials 
of the American Library Association, 
and the heads of recognized library 
schools. 

These, then are the three major 
duties of a board of trustees: to de- 
termine policies, to secure funds, and 
to select a librarian. Compared to 
these, other duties are of minor im- 
portance. 

From the ‘‘Trustee and his li- 
brary’’, p. 16 published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
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The Louis Latzer Memorial public 
library was dedicated at Highland, 
Illinois, Sunday afternoon, April 
seventh. 

The services were attended by 
over one thousand people, represent- 
ing, not only Highland, but other 
cities as well—St. Louis, Granite 
City, Greenville, Edwardsville and 
Collinsville. As many as possible 
were seated in the auditorium, others 
stood in the corridors or outside the 
building or remained seated in their 
automobiles or on verandas of neigh- 
boring houses. Amplifiers carried 
every word of the speakers to those 
outside for more than a block away. 
The auditorium was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers, gifts of friends 
and libraries. 

Anna May Price, superintendent 
of the Library Extension Division, 
presided. 

_ After a selection by the Harmonic 

chorus and invocation by the Rever- 
end C. E. Miche, she introduced Mrs. 
Jennie Latzer Kaeser, one of the 
donors, who on behalf of the Latzer 
family in presenting the building to 
the mayor said: 

‘*T wish to acknowledge the hearty 
co-operation that Miss Price has 
given us, especially in the planning 
and furnishing the library, and our 
appreciation to Mr. C. J. Hug for 
yendering his services without com- 
pefisation, as a tribute to my father. 

It is my privilege at this time, to 
carry out the offer made to the City 
of Highland, in August, 1927. 

Our gathering here this after- 
noon marks the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of Highland. 
Theodore Roosevelt said, ‘‘ After the 
church and the school the free public 
library is the most effective influence 
for good in America.’’ 

We had two reasons for building a 
Library, as a memorial; first, because 
of the need of a library in this com- 
munity and second, because it most 
fittingly symbolized the life and 
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character of the one in whose mem- 
ory it was erected. 

Mr. Mayor :—I have been assigned 
the duty to transfer this library to 
the City of Highland. The City 
Council has shown its willingness to 
support it, by passing an ordinance 
to levy a library tax, according to 
the laws of the State of Illinois; a 
tax sufficient, with the endowment 
fund, to properly support and main- 
tain it. 

It gives me great satisfaction to 
now formally present the Louis Lat- 
zer Memorial Public Library, by 
handing you the deed to the prop- 
erty. It now becomes a public trust, 
guarded by the Library board of di- 
rectors which you have appointed. 

It is our hope that the Library will 
be freely used; that the function of 
this institution may be ‘‘the enrich- 
ment of human life, by bringing to 
the people the books that belong to 
them.’’ ‘‘Giving the best reading to 
the greatest number at least cost.”’ 

R. K. Tibbetts, mayor, accepted the 
gift and thanked Mrs. Kaeser. ‘‘On 
behalf of our citizens it is with great 
pleasure that I accept for the City of 
Highland this deed to the Louis Lat- 
zer Memorial Library. In accepting 
this appropriate gift we wish to con- 
vey to the donors the most sincere 
thanks of every person in this city. 

The generous spirit which has 
prompted the giving to us, this, one 
of the most beautiful library build- 
ings in the State, exemplifies the 
character and civie pride of the man 
to whose memory this library is dedi- 
cated. 

This gift and the $25,000 dollar 
trust fund which the donors have 
been so kind to establish for its main- 
tenance, provides for every person a 
source of education and pleasure 
which would otherwise never have 
been realized. 


Our thanks can be but partially ex- 
pressed in words at this time. The 
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Interior of the Louis Latzer Memorial Public Library. 


Louis Latzer Memorial Public Library, Highland. 
—_ 
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continued use of the library from 
year to year will be a far greater ex- 
pression of gratitude, and we are 
firm in the belief that time will prove 
that nothing could serve as well as 
this library as a memorial to so illus- 
trious a man as Mr. Louis Latzer. 

To the board of nine directors con- 
sisting of— 

C. L. Dietz, 

Mrs. Martin Huber, 

Leo Ammann, 

Mrs. John Menz, 

Mrs. Jennie Latzer Kaeser, 

Alice Latzer, 

A. H. Winter, 

C. J. Hug, 

J. G. Bardill, 
the city is intrusting the care and 
management of the Louis Latzer, 
Memorial Library. Upon them falls 
the duty of careful and efficient man- 
agement as to them shall be intrusted 
this deed for safe keeping. 

As a final word on behalf of the 
City of Highland I wish to say to 
you, the donors of the Louis Latzer 
Memorial Library, WE THANK 
YOU. And to you, Mrs. Kaeser, for 
the untiring efforts which you per- 
sonally have put forth in the plan- 
ning and furnishing of the Louis Lat- 
zer Memorial Library, The City 
Council on behalf of the City wishes 
to offer you these flowers, a token of 
appreciation and gratitude.’’. 

Earl W. Browning gave the dedica- 
tory address on ‘‘Your library and 
you’’,* which was followed by an 
address on ‘‘Community loyalty’’ by 
Honorable Thomas Williamson and a 
fine tribute to ‘‘Mr. Latzer, as I 
knew him’’ by William T. Nardin. 
Mr. Nardin is vice-president of the 
Pet Milk Company—the company or- 
ganized by Louis Latzer. 

Mr. Nardin said in part: 

‘“We who know the story of his 
life think of him as a pioneer in busi- 
ness. He is entitled to be called the 


father of a great industry. 
And I would here give testimony 
to the extent of his influence. 


He 
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spent his life in this small commun- 
ity, devoted to the work to which he 
had put his hand. He did not eulti- 
vate personal contacts outside the 
field of his day’s work. But in the 
great cities of the country, from 
ocean to ocean, from men whom he 
had never seen, I have heard declara- 
tion of confidence in him, of convie- 
tion that he possessed those rare 
qualities of which I speak. 

I well remember an occurrence in 
New York City in the desperate days 
of 1917 when, in the stress of war 
activities, every company engaged in 
large enterprises had trouble to get 
needed supplies. In company with a 
representative of one of the largest 
users of tinplate in America, a pur- 
chaser of many millions of dollars 
worth of such material every year, I 
was introduced to the president of 
one of the great steel companies. My 
companion appealed to this man to 
help him with some supplies of plate. 
The answer was a prompt and vigor- 
ous ‘No’, with the reasons as prompt- 
ly given—that my companion’s com- 
pany had acted unfairly with the 
steel man in days when selling, not 
buying, was the problem. But im- 
mediately on finishing his refusal, 
he turned to me and said, ‘If your 
company needs tinplate, I’ll get it 
for you if I have to have extra hours 
put in the day. I like the fair way 
in which you do business’. We had 
never bought a dollar’s worth of 
supplies from him, but the business 
practices of Louis Latzer were 
known to him and admired by him.’’ 

The building was erected at a cost 
of $100,000. It is built of Bedford 
limestone. It is as nearly perfect as 
possible, both in design and construc- 
tion. All the furniture, including 
shelving, is standard library equip- 
ment. 

The book collection consists of 
four thousand well selected new vol- 
umes, purchased at a cost of more 
than $8,000. The selection was made 
by the Library Extension Division 


70 ILLINOIS 
and was based upon the American 
Library Association catalog, 1926, 
and Booklist books to date. 

In addition to the cost of building 
and books, the gift included an addi- 
tional $25,000 to serve as an endow- 
ment fund for the maintenance and 
up-keep of the building. 


*For address see page 57. 
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Miss Ara Kelly has been appointed 
librarian. She is a graduate of the 
St. Louis Publie Library School and 
resigned her position as branch li- 
brarian of the Evansville, Indiana 
public library to accept the librarian- 
ship at Highland. 


LIBRARY FUNDS ARE TOO SCARCE TO BUY TOM SWIFT* 


By Bernice Wiedemann, Librarian, Mitchell-Carnegie Library, Harrisburg, Illinois. 


Librarians are criticized so much 
because of their undying and too of- 
ten tactless efforts to improve their 
patrons’ taste in reading. To a li- 
brarian the world was made to house 
good books, the ‘‘masses’’ were 
created for no other reason than to 
read them. Only a chosen few were 
created in their turn to be creative 
artists. 

When the question comes ‘‘ Why 
not give the child Alger, Henty, 
Laura Lee Hope, Martha Finley, 
Nick Carter and the others? I 
read them when I was a boy, or a 
girl!’’ True enough, and by the 
booksellers’ own statement, it is 
what ‘‘I read’’ that they buy for 
their children. Reading fashions 
change. Time decides whether a 
book is worth saving or not. Library 
funds are never adequate for the 
fertile imaginations of the librarians, 
they must be handled carefully and 
wisely. The book fund is made to 
buy as many books of established 
worth and those new ones which 
seem to have qualities which will es- 
tablish them in the future as it can 
be stretched to cover. Tom Swift 
and the others are not among this 


*Reprinted from the Harrisburg Register. 


number; when money is so scarce 
that not enough copies of the pop- 
ular, well established books can be 
bought, is it wise to buy Tom Swift? 
The boys can get them anyway. The 
library only supplements their own 
and their friends’ libraries. If the 
best, which are often more expensive 
than this other class, are not in the 
library where can the children get a 
chance to develop their taste for 
good books. Give the child freedom! 
By all means! Barbour and Alt- 
sheler in limited number are found 
on most library shelves. The boy or 
girl reads his own and his friends’ 
books, then he comes to the library, 
where many types are waiting his 
choice. It is hoped he will choose 
the best, if he doesn’t—! It is the 
fault of no one. 

Books with bad reputation often 
prove their character years later. To 
this class belong Twain’s ‘‘Tom Saw- 
yer’’ and ‘‘Huck Finn,’’ also Her- 
mann Melville’s ‘‘Moby Dick.’’ Who 
knows, perhaps Diamond Dick and 
Nick Carter will come into their own 
some day, as Tom, Huck and Captain 
Ahab have. 
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ALICE TYLER, LIBRARY DEAN, RETIRES 


Miss Alice 8. Tyler resigned her 
position as dean of the School of li- 
brary science of Western Reserve 
university on commencement day, 
June 13, with a record of many years 
active library service. She has seen 
the American library idea develop 
from a storehouse of zealously guard- 
ed volumes to a wide-reaching serv- 
ice for all the people. 

Miss Tyler was born in Decatur, 
Illinois, and as a young girl worked 
in the Decatur library. In 1893-4 
she attended the Illinois library 
school just started by the Armour 
Institute. The following year she 
went to Cleveland in charge of cata- 
loging, the first trained librarian in 
the system under the late William H. 
Brett, who first put the ‘‘Open 
shelf’’ idea into practice. 

From 1900-1913 Miss Tyler held 
the position of secretary of the Iowa 
state library commission and director 
of library extension. In the thirteen 
years of her work Iowa developed 
well-organized libraries in most of its 
cities and towns and erected Car- 
negie library buildings in fifty com- 
munities. During this time she re- 
turned to Cleveland annually to lec- 


ture in the library school on library 
extension. 


In 1913 Miss Tyler was chosen di- 
rector of the School of library science 
of Western Reserve university, of 
which she became dean following the 
death of Mr. Brett, the school’s first 
dean. This is the position from which 
she has resigned after sixteen years. 


During the war Miss Tyler served 
on the American library association 
war staff at the Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey Dispatch office in preparing and 
forwarding books for soldiers over- 
seas. She was elected third woman 
president of the American library 
association immediately following 
the camp library activities, in a pe- 
riod when the war had brought many 
problems of administration. 


Miss Tyler expects to continue her 
residence in Cleveland, but will 
spend some time in traveling. She 
has had distinction in being one of 
the four women contributors to the 
volume of essays presented to Dr. 
Herbert Putnam in celebration of his 
thirty years as librarian of Congress, 
and has been invited to do some writ- 
ing following her retirement. 
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Mr. Otto R. Barnett, Chairman for 
the trustees’ section of the I. L. A. for 
1929, has suggested the following 
amendment to the library law. He 
has drafted the amendment with the 
idea of correcting some of the pres- 
ent conflicting phases of the law 
which were brought out in his paper 
read before the trustees’ section at 
their meeting last October in Dan- 
ville. 

Mr. Barnett has been for years a 
trustee of the Glencoe public library 
and has made a definite study of the 
library laws in their applications to 
his own village and library. The 
proposed amendment is printed be- 
low. Comments are invited. Trus- 
tees and librarians may write direct 
to Mr. Barnett, address Barnett & 
Truman, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
or they may come to the I. L. A. eon- 
ference at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, October 16-18, prepared to 
discuss the question at some length. 


For an Act to amend Sections 10, 
11, 12, 13, 15 and 16 of ‘‘An Act to 
authorize cities, villages, incorporat- 
ed towns and townships to establish 
and maintain free public libraries 
and reading rooms,’’ approved 
March 7, 1872, as amended. 


Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly : 

Section 1. Sections 10, 11, 13, 14 
and 16 of ‘‘An Act to authorize 
cities, villages, incorporated towns 
and townships to establish and main- 
tain free public libraries and reading 
rooms,’’ approved March 7, 1872, as 
amended, are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

See. 10. That any territory de- 
fined by the boundaries of any in- 
corporated town, village or township, 
not having at the time any free pub- 
lic library under the control of an 
elected board of library directors, 
may be organized into a public li- 
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brary district for the establishment, 
construction and maintenance of 
public libraries in the manner fol- 
lowing: 

Any fifty legal voters of such in- 
corporated town, village or township 
may present a petition to the clerk 
of the town, village or township (or 
trustee of schools in counties not 
under township organization) to 
cause the question to be submitted to 
the legal voters of such proposed li- 
brary district whether an annual tax 
shall be levied for the establishment 
and maintenance of a free public li- 
brary in such territory, and shall 
specify in their petition a rate of tax- 
ation not to exceed one and one-half 
(1 and 1%) mills on the dollar and 
the name of such proposed district. 
Such clerk (or trustee of schools in 
counties not under township organ- 
ization) shall, in the next legal no- 
tice of the regular annual election 
in such town, village or township, or 
of a special election called for that 
purpose, give notice that at such elec- 
tion every elector may vote ‘‘for a 
mill tax for a free public li- 
brary’’ or ‘‘against a.......... mill 
tax for a free public library’’, speci- 
fying in such notice the rate of tax- 
ation mentioned in said petition, and 
to elect six (6) library directors to 
serve one third for one year, one 
third for two years, and one third for 
three years. If the majority of all 
the votes cast in such town, village 
or township at such election shall 
be ‘‘For’’ the tax for the free public 
library, the tax specified in such no- 
tice shall be levied and collected as 
hereinafter provided and such pro- 
posed library district shall thence- 
forth be deemed an organized library 
district under this Act; and in that 
event the six persons who shall have 
received the highest number of votes 
for library votes cast in said election 
shall be declared the directors of 
said library district. Thereafter at 
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the time of the annual spring elec- 
tion in said town, village or town- 
ship, there shall be an election pur- 
suant to due notice by said Board of 
Library Directors, at which shall be 
elected two Library Directors to 
serve for three years. The said dis- 
trict so organized shall have the 
name designated and set forth in 
said petition and by such name and 
style the same may sue and be sued, 
contract and be contracted with, ac- 
quire and hold real estate and per- 
sonal property necessary for cor- 
porate purposes and adopt a common 
seal and alter the same at pleasure 
and such district shall constitute in 
Jaw and equity a body corporate and 
politic and exercise the powers here- 
in provided. All courts of this state 
shall take judicial notice of the or- 
ganization of said library district 
and of the election of said directors. 

See. 10 (a). The territory defined 
by the boundaries of any incorporat- 
ed town, village or township in which 
there is at the time an existing pub- 
lic library under the control or diree- 
tion of an elected board of library 
directors may be organized as a free 
publie library district hereunder in 
the following manner: 

When fifty or more legal voters of 
any such incorporated town, village 
or township shall present a petition 
to the clerk of the town, village or 
township (or trustee of schools in 
counties not under township organ- 
ization) asking that an election be 
held for the purpose of voting upon 
the proposition to organize such ter- 
ritory as a free public library dis- 
trict under the name specified in such 
petition, such clerk (or trustee of 
schools in counties not under town- 
ship organization) shall, in the next 
legal notice of the regular annual 
election in such town, village or 
township, or of a special election 
called for that purpose, give notice 
that at such election every elector 
may vote ‘‘For the organization of a 
free public library district’? or 
*‘Against the organization of a free 
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publie library district’’; and if the 
majority of all the votes cast in such 
town, village or township at such 
election shall be ‘‘For’’ the organiza- 
tion of a free public library district, 
such territory shall thenceforth be 
deemed an organized public library 
district under this Act by the name 
specified in such act and the persons 
constituting the directors of the free 
public library in and for such town, 
village or township at the time of 
said election shall constitute the 
board of directors for such free pub- 
lie library district to hold office until 
the expiration of the terms for whick 
they were respectively last elected 
as library directors in and for such 
town, village or township and, there- 
upon, said free public library dis- 
trict shall have power annually to 
levy not to exceed one and one-half 
(1%) mills on the dollar for the 
maintenance of a free public library 
and shall, by operation of law, suc- 
ceed to and become the owner of all 
property, real and personal, and all 
rights of every nature theretofore 
owned or under the control of the 
library directors of said town, vil- 
lage or township, ineluding all 
monies and securities then on hand 
and taxes in course of collection be- 
longing to the library fund of said 
village, town or township and all 
monies thereafter collected or re- 
ceived by the treasurer or other of- 
ficial of said village, town or town- 
ship from taxes levied for the library 
fund or from the sale of bonds or 
otherwise for purposes of the free 
publie library of said village, town 
or township, shall be turned over to 
the control of said free public library 
district as the board of directors 
thereof may request or direct. 

Such free public library district 
shall, by operation of law, assume 
and be responsible for all unpaid in- 
debtedness theretofore incurred or 
created by the board of directors of 
the free public library of said vil- 
lage, town or township and all un- 
paid principal and interest thereto- 
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fore accrued or which may there- 
after accrue on any and all bonds of 
said village, town or township there- 
tofore issued and unpaid which were 
lawfully issued for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and paying for a library site 
or the erection of a library building 
or for any other purpose for the 
benefit of the free public library of 
said town, village or township: PRO- 
VIDED, that the board of directors of 
said free public library district shall 
promptly, after the organization of 
such district, make provision by or- 
dinanee, which shall be irrepealable, 
for the levy and collection of a direct 
annual tax upon all the taxable prop- 
erty within such town, village or 
township sufficient to meet the prin- 
cipal and interest of said bonds as 
the same mature, whereupon any or- 
dinance theretofore passed by the au- 
thorities of said town, village or 
township levying a tax to meet the 
principal and interest of said bonds 
as the same mature shall be repealed 
and shall be of no further force and 
effect, and said bonds so assumed by 
said library district shall cease to be 
the obligation of said town, town- 
ship or village. 

Whenever any petition, signed and 
filed with such clerk (or trustee of 
such schools in counties not under 
township organization) as above pro- 
vided, shall request the holding of a 
special election for the purpose of 
organizing any territory hereunder 
as a free public library district, such 
clerk (or trustee of schools) shall 
promptly call such election in the 
manner provided by law for the eall- 
ing of elections in such village, town 
or township. 

The board of directors of any free 
public library district organized 
hereunder shall annually certify to 
the county clerk such tax for the 
maintenance of a free public library 
as was authorized at the last pre- 
vious election fixing such tax rate 
for said territory; PROVIDED such 
tax shall cease in case the legal 
voters of such town, village or town- 
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ship shall so determine by a majority 
vote at any annual library district 
election held therein. 

See. 11. Said boards of library di- 
rectors, in addition to the powers 
herein specified, shall have the same 
powers as are by this Act conferred 
upon the board of directors of free 
public libraries in cities, and may 
contract with any lawfully incor- 
porated library association or any 
municipal library board in the State 
of Illinois for library service and, 
provided further, that said board 
may join with the board or boards of 
any one or more libraries of any 
town, village, township or library 
district for the maintenance of a 
common library for such towns, vil- 
lages, townships or library districts 
upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon by and between the said 
boards. 

Any person in said respective 
towns, villages, townships or library 
districts authorized by law to vote 
at school elections, may be voted for 
and shall be eligible to hold the said 
office of library director; Provided, 
further, that in villages under the 
commission form of government a 
library board of six (6) directors 
shall be appointed by the mayor by 
and with the consent of the Commis- 
sioner. 

In case any vacaney occurs in the 
membership of any board of direc- 
tors elected under this Act, such va- 
cancy may be filled by the remaining 
directors until the next annual li- 
brary district election, at which elec- 
tion a director to fill such vacancy 
shall be elected. 

See. 13. Whenever any Board of 
Directors of any public library dis- 
trict organized under the provisions 
of this Act shall determine to erect 
a building to be used for their li- 
brary or to purchase a site for the 
same, or both, or to purchase a build- 
ing and site, or to accumulate a fund 
for the erection of such building, or 
to pay for a library site, or both, 
they may do so as follows: 
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In case a new building is to be 
erected, the directors shall cause a 
plan for such building to be prepared 
and an estimate to be made of the 
cost, and if a site is to be provided 
for the same, they shall also cause 
an estimate to be made of the cost 
of such site; they may then deter- 
mine the time or years over which 
they shall spread the collection of 
the cost of such building, or site, or 
both, not exceeding twenty (20) 
years, and shall make a record of 
their said proceedings. Said direc- 
tors may then, in their own discre- 
tion provide by ordinance that bonds 
of the library district be issued for 
the payment of the purchase price 
of such buildings and site, or the cost 
(so estimated as aforesaid) of said 
new building, or site, or both, in 
which event, the said ordinance shall 
also state the time or times when 
such bonds and the interest thereon 
shall become payable: PROVIDED, 
that the whole of the principal of 
such bonds and the interest thereon 
shall be payable within twenty (20) 
years; PROVIDED, FURTHER, that 
the interest on such bonds shall not 
exceed the rate of Five (5) per cent 
per annum; but the said interest 
may be made payable at such times 
(annually or semi-annually) as the 
said ordinance may prescribe: PRO- 
VIDED, always, that in case the 
board of library directors shall pro- 
vide for such payment by the issu- 
ance of bonds, it shall make provi- 
sion at or before the issuance there- 
of, by ordinance, which shall be irre- 
pealable, for the levy and collection 
of a direct annual tax upon all the 
taxable property within such library 
district sufficient to meet the prin- 
cipal and interest of said bonds as 
the same mature. If, however, the 
said library board shall not provide 
that bonds of the library district be 
issued as and for the purposes afore- 
said, then the board shall divide the 
total cost of said building, or site, 
or both, into as many parts as they 
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shall determine to spread-the collec- 
tion thereof, and shall certify the 
amount of one of said parts to the 
county clerk each and every year 
during the term or terms over which 
they shall have determined to spread 
the collection of the cost of such 
building, or site, or both and shall 
levy and collect a tax to pay the 
same with the other taxes of said li- 
brary district: PROVIDED the said 
levy shall not exceed One and two- 
thirds (1 and 2/3) mills on the dollar 
in any one year and shall not be 
levied oftener than for the number 
of years into which the library board, 
in those cases where bonds are not 
issued as aforesaid, shall have divid- 
ed the cost of said building, or site, 
or both; and when collected as last 
aforesaid the tax shall cease. 

See. 14. The library board shall 
determine when they will proceed 
with the purchase of a building, or 
site, or with the construction of a 
building or the purchase of a site, 
or both; they may proceed at once 
or may determine to wait and allow 
the fund to accumulate, but shall not 
delay construction of said building 
where a tax is levied for said pur- 
pose, longer than for the collection 
of said fund. If they shall determine 
to let the fund accumulate, they shall 
invest said money in good interest 
paying securities, there to remain un- 
til the same is needed for the pur- 
chase of a building and site, or for 
the construction of the building, or 
the purchase of a site, or both, under 
the provisions of this Act. 

See. 15. When the directors shall 
determine to commence the construc- 
tion of the building they may then 
revise the plan therefor or adopt a 
new plan and provide estimates of 
the costs thereof, and shall advertise 
for bids for the construction of said 
building and shall let the contract 
to the lowest and best responsible 
bidder, and may require from such 
bidder securities for the performance 
of his bid as the board shall deter- 
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mine: Provided, the said directors 
may let the contract for one part 
of said building to one bidder, and 
for another part to another bidder as 
they shall determine. 

See. 16. If the board of directors 
shall think best, they may construct 
a building so that a portion thereof 
may be rented, and may at any time 
borrow money and execute a mort- 
gage on the building and site, not ex- 
ceeding one-half (1%) the value 
thereof, and the money so obtained 
shall be used exclusively in the com- 
pletion of said building. The levy 
of a tax hereunder for the purpose 
of meeting such mortgage and inter- 
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est, or the principal and interest on 
bonds issued hereunder, or for the 
accumulation of a fund as herein- 
above provided, shall not be includ- 
ed in the aggregate amount of taxes 
as limited by Section One (1) of Ar- 
ticle Eight (8) of ‘‘An Act for the 
incorporation of cities and villages’’ 
approved April 10, 1872 and amenda- 
tory acts thereto nor shall it affect 
any appropriation made or to be 
made for the support of the library. 

This Act shall not apply to any 
city in this state having over One 
hundred thousand (100,000) inhabit- 
ants. 
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THE LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION PICTURE COLLECTION 


The continued use of good pictures 
for study and exhibit is reaping real 
and measurable results. 

Outside of the routine study of 
certain well-known masterpieces in 
the grade schools teachers are using 
the pictures loaned by the Library 
Extension Division to illustrate their 
literature, geography and _ history 
courses. Although modern school 
books are exceptionally well illus- 
trated, teachers agree that a picture 
apart from the text often makes a 
more vivid impression than the same 
illustration in the text. The pictures 
depicting the history of costume have 
been particularly useful in the study 
of geography and history. 

For high school classes in appre- 
ciation of art the pictures of modern 
as well as classic sculpture and ar- 
chitecture are invaluable. One teach- 
er in a small high school obtained 
pictures of architectural detail for 
use with his class in geometry. The 
members were writing themes on the 
applications of geometry in the arts 
and sciences. 

However, it is to be expected that 
the schools will use and appreciate 
the pictures but it is gratifying to 
hear the appreciation voiced by the 
members of clubs. Several are mak- 
ing a systematic study of the history 
of art; or of some period, or school 
or art collection. It is a rare priv- 
ilege enjoyed by citizens of Illinois 
to obtain good reproductions free, 
except for the cost of transportation. 
However very little benefit can be 
derived merely from examining the 
pictures. So, unless the borrower 
says he already has study material 
available, information concerning the 
artists or schools represented is sent 
with the pictures. 

The modern spirit has affected our 
architectural and decorative  sur- 
roundings to such an extent that 
there is a wide-spread interest in all 
phases of modern art. To cope with 


this new interest large reproductions 
of the outstanding moderns, partic- 
ularly French, such as Monet, Ce- 
zanne, Renoir, Degas and Laurencin 
have recently been added to the col- 
lection. There are new books, port- 
folios and the best art magazines to 
aid in the study of the modern trend 
in architecture, decoration and ad- 
vertising. 

One of the steadiest means of plac- 
ing good pictures before the public, 
that might never take the trouble to 
visit an art gallery, is their use by 
home advisers among their home 
bureau groups. The practice gen- 
erally followed is to take one picture 
each month for detailed study and 
comparison, using the same picture 
in every group conducted by that ad- 
viser during that month. There is 
no better way to show the effect of 
this work than by quoting from the 
letter of one of the advisers. ‘‘The 
women have so greatly enjoyed this 
work that they are asking to take 
it for another year. In answer to 
your questions, I want you to know 
there have been three pictures that I 
know of purchased because of this 
study that we have been giving. I 
also know of various instances where 
the women have removed gaudy and 
unattractive pictures from their 
walls. I have already told you that 
the county has expressed a desire for 
a continuation of the talks for next 
year. I am giving a contest on the 
pictures studied throughout the year 
as a finish-up of the work. We did 
this last year and it created so much 
interest that we are doing the same 
thing again.’’ 

Pictures from this collection may 
be borrowed by any individual or 
organization within the state. It is 
necessary for the borrower to sign 
an application card agreeing to pay 
transportation both ways and to be 
responsible for any damage or loss. 
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CHICAGO MAY BE HOST TO THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONGRESS IN 1933 


Chicago is issuing an urgent in- 
vitation to the International library 
and bibliographical congress for its 
second meeting in 1933, the year of 
Chicago’s world fair. 

The American library association, 
the Chicago library club, the Chicago 
association of commerce, and the 
trustees of the Chicago world’s fair 
are all joining together in an effort 
to secure the second international li- 
brary meeting for their city. They 


have appointed three delegates to the 
first international congress, held in 
Rome and Venice, June 15-30, this 
year, to present the invitation to the 
library group. The delegates are 
Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale 
university and president of the 
American library association, Dr. 
Arthur Bostwick, St. Louis public li- 
brarian, and William W. Bishop, li- 
brarian of the University of Mich- 
igan. 


RESERVE 


Taking issue with Miss Stearns’ 
suggestion, in ‘‘The Great Unreached 
and Why,’’ that the ‘‘reserve list’’ 
should be abolished, Dr. Bostwick of 
the St. Louis Public Library writes 
to the Library Journal: 

In an article by Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns contributed to the Wilson 
Bulletin for March, I find the follow- 
ing: 
‘*In a public, tax-supported library 
there should be no privileged class; 

. it should be first come, first 
served.’’ 

Amen! Applicants for books 
should be served in order, and no 
applicant should be debarred merely 
because at the time of his applica- 
tion, the book that he wants happens 
not to be physically present on the 
shelves. His name should be placed 
on a waiting list and he should have 
his chance to get the book when his 
turn comes. 


BOOKS* 


This, of course, means the much 
abused ‘‘reserve privilege’’—a very 
bad name. I am reminded of the 
definition of a crab as ‘‘A red fish 
that walks backward’’ which was 
passed as excellent except in three 
respects, namely, that a crab is not 
red, it is not a fish and it does not 
walk backward. In like manner, 
the ‘‘reserve privilege’’ is not a re- 
serve and it is not a privilege. I 
should prefer to say that we place 
the names of applicants on a waiting 
list. 

To do otherwise is really to create 
a privilege class composed of those 
users of the library who have noth- 
ing else to do but hang around until 
the book they want happens to come 
in. 


Yours very truly, 


ARTHUR E. Bostwick. 


*Reprinted from Wilson Bulletin, May, 1929, page 643. 
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HEALTH WEEK 


Health promotion week, an annual 
national observance of April, was 
made the occasion for a special dis- 
play of health books and publication 
of health book lists by many li- 
braries. The present volume of writ- 
ings by authorities on personal hy- 
giene, correct diet, child care, treat- 
ment of nerve trouble and many 
avoidable diseases, affords the lay- 
man an intelligent guide in guarding 
and maintaining health. 

While Health week emphasizes the 
care to be exercised, our health is 
essentially a year round problem. 
Constant and common-sense atten- 
tion to the preservation of good 
health promotes in the individual a 
better condition than ean the brief 
application of an annual health pro- 
gram. The value of Health week is 
enhanced if the good measures be- 
gun during its observance are car- 
ried on throughout the year. 

The American child health asso- 


ciation offers a variety of material 


on child care. A recent publication 
of the association is an article en- 
titled, ‘‘The problem of sweets for 
children’’, reprinted from the Child 
health bulletin for May, 1929. The 
article, written by Henry C. Sher- 
man of the department of chemistry, 


Columbia university, treats of the 
author’s belief as to the harmful use 
of sweets in an isolated form as well 
as the solution of the principles to 
be followed in the problem of nutri- 
tion. Single copies of the publica- 
tion may be procured from the Child 
health association, 370 Seventh ave- 
nue, New York City, for four cents 
each, or a less price in quantity 
copies. 

‘*Protecting the mind of Child- 
hood’’ by Dr. Esther Loring Rich- 
ards is a reprint from the proceed- 
ings of the 10th annual conference of 
Maryland health officers and boards 
of health, Baltimore, April 26-28, 
1928. Dr. Richards, associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Johns Hop- 
kins university and associate psy- 
chiatrist of Johns Hopkins hospital, 
discusses the need for understanding 
the intellectual capacity of the child, 
directing his habit life and providing 
for him an intelligent, common-sense 
training at home. The publication, 
which has been distributed by health 
bureaus in several states, is avail- 
able at the Child health association 
for five cents a single copy and two 
cents plus transportation in lots of 
fifty copies or more. 
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NEWBERY MEDAL IS AWARDED AT A. L. A. 


The 1928 John Newbery medal 
awarded to the ‘‘most distinquished 
contribution to the literature for 
children’’ was received by Mr. Eric 
P. Kelly, of Dartmouth college, for 
his book, ‘‘The Trumpeter of Kraw- 
kow’’. Miss Carrie E. Scott, chair- 
man of the committee, presented the 
medal at the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference in Washington, 
D. C. 

‘“‘The scene of the Trumpeter of 
Krakow is laid in the ancient city of 
Krakow in Poland. In Krakow, as 
far back as man can remember a 
trumpet signal has been blown every 
hour from the lofty parish church of 
St. Mary the Virgin. Making his 
hero a trumpeter on St. Mary’s tower 
in about 1462, Professor Kelly has 
very ingeniously contrived to inter- 
weave the hero’s personal fortunes 
with the most momentous issues in 
Poland’s polities of the time.’’ The 
book is favorably compared with 
Treasure Island for popularity. 

Frederic G. Melcher of New York 
City is the donor of the medal which 
is named in honor of John Newbery, 
one of the first publishers interested 
in children’s books. Hendrik Van 
Loon, Hugh Lofting, Dhan Gopal 


Mukerji and Will James have re- 
ceived the award in previous years. 
Only citizens or residents of the 
United States are eligible to receive 
the medal. 

The following are the twelve books 
considered by the committee from 
which Mr. Kelly’s was chosen: 

Bennett, John, Pigtail of Ah Lee 
Ben Loo—Longmans—$3.50. 

Berry, Erick, Girls in Africa— 
Maemillan—$2.00. 

Deglish, Eric, Larger beasts—Mor- 
row. 

Gag, Wanda, Millions of cats— 
Coward-MeCann—$1.25. 

Hallock, Grace, Boy who was— 
Dutton—$2.50. 

Kelly, Eric, Trumpeter of Krakow 
—Maemillan—$2.50. 

Lansing, Marion, Magie gold — 
Little—$2.00. 

Malkus, Alida Sims, Dragon fly of 
Zuni—Harecourt—$2.50. 

Meigs, Cornelia, Clearing weather 
—Little—$2.00. 

Moon, Grace, Runaway papoose— 
Doubleday—$2.00. 

Tietjens, Mrs. Eunice, Boy of the 
Desert—Coward-McCann. 

Whitney, Elinor, Tod of the fens— 
Maemillan, $2.25. 


HOMEWOOD LIBRARY CONTINUES TO RECEIVE FINANCIAL AID 
FROM NEWSPAPER 


The Homewood Woman’s Club 
which sponsored the public library 
before the village voted a tax income 
has never withdrawn its financial 
aid. The club has had an unusually 
interesting method of earning this 
money. 

For years it has managed and pub- 
lished a newspaper, The Homewood 
News. Recently the interests of the 
paper demanded a better business ar- 
rangement and a reorganization has 
been made. 

The woman’s club still retains the 
ownership of the paper but has 


leased the management to a group 
of Homewood citizens which will be 
incorporated as a non-profit organ- 
ization. As in former years, all pro- 
ceeds will go to the Homewood Pub- 
lic Library for new books and operat- 


ing expenses. The new management 
will be known as the Homewood 
News Publishing Company and will 
determine all future policies of the 
paper. As each member will have 
an equal vote in the editorial policy, 
the paper will actually reflect the in- 
terests and opinions of the Home- 
wood residents. 
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DEDICATION OF MR. TAFT’S ‘‘ALMA MATER”’ 


The dedication service for Mr. 
Taft’s ‘‘Alma Mater’’ statute was 
held at the University of Illinois, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1929. President 
David Kinley accepted the gift for 
the University from Mr. W. L. Abbot 
who made the presentation in behalf 
of the donors. Henry M. Beardsley 


and Lorado Taft, both of the class of 
"79 delivered addresses. 

The ‘‘Alma Mater’’ statue is the 
gift of the sculptor, Lorado Taft, the 
Alumni fund contributors, and the 
senior classes of the years 1923 to 
1929. The gift now stands south of 
the auditorium facing the new quad- 
rangle. 


PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS FOR 1928 


Novel. 
Peterkin, Julia, Scarlet Sister 
Mary—Bobbs-Merrill—$2.50. 


Play. 


Rice, Elmer L., Street Scene— 
French—$2.00. 


History. 
Shannon, Fred Albert, The Organ- 
ization and administration of the 


Union Army, 1861-1865, 2 Vol.— 
Clark Co.—$25.00. 


Biography. 

Hendrick, Burton J., The Training 
of An American. The Early Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page—Hough- 
ton—$5.00. 


Verse. 
Benet, Stephen, John Brown’s 
Body—Doubleday—$2.50. 


GIFTS 


A total of more than half a mil- 
lion dollars donated by individuals 
for public libraries in Illinois during 
1928 indicates the growing apprecia- 
tion of the value of the public li- 
brary as a civic institution. Of this 
amount $449,000 was contributed for 
buildings, $39,000 for book funds and 
$68,000 for unspecified purposes. 


Prominent among the permanent 
achievements made possible by these 
generous gifts are the beautiful 
Louis Latzer memorial library at 
Highland, the Gruey memorial li- 
brary of Cambridge and the Henry 
C. Adams memorial library at Pro- 
phetstown. Another lasting monu- 
ment to its bounteous donor will be 
the Jacob Haish memorial library for 
which a bequest of $150,000 is pro- 
vided. 


Smaller donations from public- 
minded patrons and organizations 
have augmented library funds and 


aided in the purchase of needed 
books and equipment. 

The generous spirit toward public 
libraries has continued in the pres- 
ent year, both in bequests and out- 
right gifts, and 1929 promises to 
bring the library another step for- 
ward as an influence in the commun- 
ity. 

Alton. The Jennie D. Hayner 
free public library has had a recent 
addition of $10,000 to its endowment 
fund. The Hayner library is one of 
the few public libraries in the state 
supported entirely from an endow- 
ment fund. The others are the Ran- 
som library at Altona, Stimson me- 
morial library, Anna, Literary and 
Library association, Carpentersville, 
Crumbaugh library, LeRoy, Mary 
Fletcher library, Milledgeville, and 
Bond library, Wenona. In addition 
to these are the two large reference 
libraries of Chicago, John Crerar li- 
brary and the Newberry library. 
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Atlanta. A provision of the 
will of Seward H. Fields leaves 
$3,000 to the Atlanta public library 
as a trust fund, in memory of Mr. 
Fields’ father, Samuel Henry Fields. 
The interest is to be expended for li- 
brary purposes. In addition Mr. 
Fields left to the library all books be- 
longing to him at the time of his 
death. 

Bridgeport. Term of the will 
of the late James R. King provide a 
bequest of $10,000 for a city library 
on condition that the city apply an 
equal amount to erect a building. 

Cairo. A _ collection of books 
given by a local patron contains two 
very old volumes of unusual interest 
to the library. One of these, Book 
of the United States, by Grenville 
Mellen, published in New York in 
1839, gives a list of the railroads in 
the United States in 1839. There 
were but two listed in Illinois, Mere- 
dosia and Jacksonville, twenty miles 
long, and the Illinois and Michigan, 
one hundred and five miles, running 
from Chicago to ‘‘Near Peru’’. 

Chicago-Hebrew Theological Col- 
lege. A $220,000 fund has been 
provided to build a library for 
the Hebrew theological college at 
Douglas boulevard and St. Louis ave- 
nue. Barney Balaban of Balaban and 
Katz, instigator of the campaign for 
the new building, has been named 
chairman of the fund. Pledges of 
$62,500 were made by leading Jews 
of Chicago at a dinner meeting at 
the home of Mr. Balaban when he 
told them of the handicap to the 
students caused by inadequate quar- 
ters for housing the thousands of 
books at the institution. Mr. Bala- 
ban contributed $25,000 on behalf of 
his family as a nucleus of the fund 
and amounts from $5,000 down to 
$500 were pledged. 

Chicago-Loyola University. Work 
has been started on the $300,000 li- 
brary building given to Loyola uni- 
versity by Edward A. Cudahy in 
memory of his wife. The classic 
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style of architecture with a Spanish 
influence has been designed. The 
exterior is to be in limestone with 
the walls faced in Mankato stone. 
Windows are to be of leaded glass 
in soft color tones. There will 
be a stack room equipped with an 
electric book lift, a periodical room 
facing the lake, a treasure room for 
rare books, ten study rooms and a 
lecture class room. The book capac- 
ity will be 250,000 volumes. 

Des Plaines. The Normal P. 
Earle memorial fund has been cre- 
ated by Dr. and Mrs. Clarence A, 
Earle with a check for $1000. In- 
terest from this fund is to be used 
for purchase of substantial reading 
matter, with a memorial mark in 
each book. 

Glen Ellyn. A library tea held 
May third netted $105.75 to be used 
for library purposes. 

Highland Park. The eighth grade 
class, 1929, of the Oak Terrace 
school, presented the library with a 
check for $100, proceeds from the 
recent production of a school play. 
The gift came as an appreciation of 
service rendered the pupils by the 
library. The money will be used to 
increase the school collection. 


Minonk, The woman’s club has 
contributed $75 to the library for 
the purchase of new books. 


Oregon. Mrs. Frank O. Lowden 
has presented the public library with 
a set of views of the locality entitled 
‘Art work of the Rock River val- 
ley’’. Many changes have occurred 
in the vicinity since the pictures were 


made in 1904, so that the set repre- 


sents an historic as well as an art 
value. 

Palatine. Judge C. S. Cutting 
gave $1,000 to the Palatine Town- 
ship high school library. Teachers 
of the various departments made the 
selection of books best suited ‘for 
their own field of knowledge. 

Princeton. $60,000 left in trust 
by Selby L. Smith, late Princeton 
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banker, has been turned over to the 
Matson public library board. The 
gift, which is in the form of farm 
mortgages, stock in the Princeton 
hotel company, bank stock and bonds 
of the City of Berlin, was arranged 
for by its donor six months before 
his death and has an accumulated 
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interest of over $1700. Mr. Smith, 
who served as a member of the li- 
brary board for twenty years, gave 
the board the freedom of using the 
money as it sees best. The trustees 
expect to be able greatly to increase 
the library facilities and broaden the 
service to the reading public. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Amboy. The Pankhurst memor- 
ial library was dedicated to the city 
on May 27. The $25,000 building is 
the gift of James W. Pankhurst, G. 
A. R. veteran, and was offered to the 
city by Mr. Pankhurst ‘‘in memory 
of the boys in blue’’. Formal pre- 


sentation was made by Hon. Harry 
Edwards of Dixon, attorney for Mr. 
Pankhurst and chief speaker of the 
evening. The 3,000 books of the Am- 
boy library association were turned 
over to the city, together with a 
bronze tablet of the Gettysburg ad- 


dress presented by the local Woman’s 
relief corps. The new library is a 
buff colored pressed brick structure 
with Bedford stone trimming. The 
building is 35 x 60 feet and provides 
a committee room and auditorium in 
addition to a well-equipped library 
room. 

Cambridge. Dedication of the 
$40,000 Gruey memorial library was 
held on the afternoon and evening 
of February 15. Five hundred peo- 
ple crowded the auditorium in the 
evening to witness the presentation 
of the building by Constant I. Gruey. 
Judge L. E. Telleen, president of the 
Cambridge Township library board, 
accepted the gift on behalf of the 
township. Rev. Fred G. Codd of 
Davenport was principal speaker of 
the evening. The afternoon program 
was in charge of the Cambridge 
woman’s club, members of which 
served lunch to all visitors. A recep- 
tion committee of the library board, 
librarian and assistant, the township 
supervisor, officers of the woman’s 
club and a committee from the local 


chamber of commerce welcomed the 
public to inspect the library. The 
guests included visitors from other 
cities. Many flowers were sent by 
near by libraries and local groups. 
Chicago-Public Library South 
Shore Branch. Completion of the 
new branch at 73rd _ street at 
Kingston and Exchange avenues 
was observed by an informal recep- 
tion at .the library May 11. The 
building is of modified English de- 
sign, two stories high, with a front- 
age of 118 feet and an average depth 
of 70 feet. The library has a capaci- 
ty of 12,000 volumes and includes, 
in addition to the stack room, a cir- 
culation lobby, adult and children’s 
reading rooms and assembly room. 
Chicago-Public Library. Plans 
are in progress for the _ estab- 
lishment of a new $100,000 branch 
on the south side for the use of 
eolored people. Although the Chi- 
cago public library has branches for 
people of all nationalties, this will be 
the first step in construction of a 
branch chiefly for colored borrowers. 
Chicago-DePaul University. The 
new $100,000 law library was deci- 
cated May 28 in the presence of hun- 
dreds of lawyers representing grad- 
uating classes back to 1898. The 
new library, which contains 11,000 
volumes, is to be known at the Fran- 
cis X. Busch library, in honor of the 
former corporation counsel and 
prominent Chicago lawyer. It con- 
sists of an oak-paneled reading room, 
a consultation room finished in 
Elizabethan style and a large storage 
room. The library is located in the 
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downtown building of the university 
at 64 East Lake street. 

Galva. The Jessie Smalley me- 
morial addition was completed in 
February. J. Grant Beadle, Gales- 
burg architect for the original build- 
ing, has so harmonized the new plans 
with the old that the addition ap- 
pears to be a part of the original 
structure. By the gift of Mr. Miller 
of the J. A. Miller construction com- 
pany an enclosed entrance in the 
community room on the south side of 
the building, not provided in the 
plans, has been built. Gifts of money 
have been received from a number of 
individuals. The Jessie Smalley ad- 
dition is a memorial to Jessie M. 
Smalley, assistant librarian, 1914 to 
1921, given by her mother, Mrs. Ada 
Smalley. 

Macomb-Western [Illinois State 
Normal School. Remodelling of the 
portion of the administration build- 
ing to be used as the library of the 
Western Illinois State Normal school 
has been started. The building 
operations are financed by a $25,000 
appropriation from the state. The 
new room will be open for service 
at the beginning of the fall term. 
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Quincy. The public library has 

made improvements through an addi- 
tion to the library and new furnish- 
ings amounting to nearly $5,500. 
Prophetstown. Formal dedica- 
tion of the Henry C. Adams me- 
morial library, which was deeded to 
the city in February, took place May 
7. Mrs. Minnie Adams made the 
presentation to the city on behalf of 
herself and children, in memory of 
her husband, Henry C. Adams, form- 
er mayor of Prophetstown. Mayor 
George S. Brydia responded with an 
acceptance in which he presented the 
keys to the library board. Mrs. B. 
M. Frary, president of the library 
board, presided at the dedication. A 
musical program and a talk by I. C. 
Campbell on ‘‘The advantages of a 
library’’ completed the ceremony. 
Mr. Adams, whose death occurred in 
1926, had taken a prominent part in 
the civic life of Prophetstown and 
was responsible for much of its prog- 
ress. The library is a yellow-faced 
brick structure with Bedford stone 
trimmings and a red tile roof. The 
main room is 32 x 55 feet. The li- 
brary has a capacity of 4,000 vol- 
umes. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Argo. The donation of a victrola 
by Mrs. Walter Board has increased 
the interest in the Summit-Argo li- 
brary story hour. Children’s records 
are played and the librarian gives a 
sketch of the life of the composer. 
The children are encouraged to bring 
their own records for story hour use. 

Aurora. The library and school 
board have contracted for the estab- 
lishment of a new branch library at 
Madison avenue. 

Bushnell. The front page of 
the New York Herald, of date April 
15, 1865, containing the announce- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, has been given to the library. 
Another interesting acquisition is a 
certificate of membership issued in 
1889 at the time the public library 
was founded. 

Cambridge. An exhibit of paint- 
ings by Fred Dalrymple in the 
Gruey memorial library in June cre- 
ated more than usual interest due to 
the fact that the well-known Chicago 
artist was once a local boy. The ex- 
hibit included a collection of twenty- 
one water colours painted at Rock- 
port on Cape Ann. 

Chicago. The last annual re- 
port of the public library shows an 
increase of more than ten per cent 
in the number of volumes issued dur- 
ing 1928 over the preceding year. 
The total circulation represents 14,- 
128,771 volumes, with the greatest 
issue in fiction but a large percentage 
of classed books. 

Chicago-Blackstone Branch. The 
Chicago public library has purchased 
property at 4915 Blackstone for use 
as additional space at the branch. 
The building will be remodeled, with 
the juvenile department occupying 
the first floor and the study and work 
rooms on the second and third floors. 

Chicago-Broadway Branch. Three 
hundred patrons of the Broadway 
branch are registered in systematic 
reading courses. 


Chicago-Lawn Branch. The new 
branch opened May 1 with a col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes available 
for all departments of study. The 
opening of the branch represents the 
effort of fifteen years on the part of 
the Chicago Lawn woman’s club and 
other organizations. The branch will 
serve a large area and a collection of 
foreign titles in German, Polish, Lith- 
uanian, French and Yiddish has been 
ordered to meet the needs of its 
foreign borrowers. Nearly 2500 
books were circulated the first four 
days the library was in operation. 

Chicago-Sheridan Branch. The li- 
brary observed Boy’s week in May 
with a hobby display of stamp col- 
lections, rifles, ship and aeroplane 
models and other hobbies of its boy 
patrons. 

Decatur. The daily circulation 
of books has reached the two thou- 
sand and two hundred mark. 

East St. Louis. J. L. Woodruff, 
librarian, attributes a large part of 
increases of library service shown by 
the last annual report to the change 
in location made a year ago. The li- 
brary added 1000 new readers and 
had 14,364 more visitors than the 
previous year. 

Evanston. The Evanston pub- 
lie library has been selected by the 
American library association as 
“‘typical for its progressive work 
with children’’ and an exhibit of its 
service has been sent for display be- 
fore the International conference on 
education to be held in Geneva in 
July. The library was also repre- 
sented in an exhibit in Rome and 
Venice at the World’s library and 
bibliographical congress through a 
display of material from its cireulat- 
ing music library. 

Plans for the enlargement of the 
fine arts department of the public 
library are under way. The present 
collection of prints and art books is 
not inconsiderable. This is to be 
moved to rooms on the ground floor 
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which are especially equipped for the 
purpose. The Julia Ferguson me- 
morial fund will make possible 
worthy additions to the collection. 
Hereafter it will be known as the 
Julia Ferguson memorial library. 

Freeport. The librarian, Ruth 
P. Hughes, reports noticeably large 
increases in service for the year. 
There was a gain of 30,416 in cireula- 
tion. A new branch circulated 18,027 
in the first five months of its exist- 
ence. 

Galesburg. Fire which broke 
out in the rafters of the building on 
May 23 resulted in serious damage 
which made necessary the closing of 
the library for repairs. The fire was 
confined to the rafters in the attic 
but the smoke and water damaged 
the entire building. The library car- 
ried ample insurance to cover the 
loss and it is believed that all of the 
books can be replaced. 

Galesburg-Knox College. The new 
Lysander Cassidy book room was 
formally presented to the college on 
June 11 by Doctor Elizabeth Cassidy 
of Denver. The book room is a me- 
morial to her brother, Lysander Cas- 
sidy, who was a Knox graduate. The 
gift includes the rare and valuable 
furnishings of the room as well as a 
large collection of rare volumes 
which were a part of Mr. Cassidy’s 
library. 

Geneseo. 


The library this year 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. 
Improvements in the building in- 
elude new light fixtures, bulletin 
boards, additional shelving for ju- 
venile books and the fittings of a 
room as the librarian’s office. 


Gillespie. Dr. Louis H. Benh- 
rens, former Gillespie resident, has 
offered the library one dollar for 
every dollar up to $1,000 earned next 
year by the library association, the 
money to be used for a building fund 
for the library. Dr. Behrens, who 
left Gillespie forty years ago, has 
donated over 14,000 volumes in the 
past ten years. 
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The library board recently spon- 
sored a benefit card party at which 
over eighty dollars was realized for 
the library. 

Gridley. The Community Wel- 
fare club which has sponsored the 
local book collection since 1916, turn- 
ed the Gridley public library over to 
the board of library trustees at an 
impressive ceremony on May 9. Miss 
Anna May Price, superintendent of 
the Library Extension Division, was 
chief speaker of the afternoon. Miss 
Price addressed the club on the sub- 
ject ‘‘The library and what it should 
mean to the community.’’ 

Jacksonville, A contest was spon- 
sored by the library in co-opera- 
tion with the English classes of the 
high school as an observance of Bet- 
ter Homes week. Each contestant 
prepared a list of twenty-five books 
for a home library and the winners 
were awarded prizes of books. 

Lincoln. The library observed 
its 55th anniversary in April. Until 
1895 it was operated and developed 
by local supporters, at which time it 
was given over to the city and be- 
came a free public library. Applica- 
tion for aid was later made to An- 
drew Carnegie and the library re- 
ceived $25,000. The present building 
was erected at a cost of $30,000 and 
has a collection of 27,000 volumes. 

Lombard. Local women have 
organized a ‘‘Friends of the library”’ 
club to raise funds for the purchase 
of books for the Helen M. Plum me- 
morial library. Each original mem- 
ber will attempt to procure ten new 
members who will each pay one dol- 
lar a year to the library benefit fund. 
All money subscribed or collected 
will go toward purchase of library 
books or equipment. Similar clubs 
are proving successful in other 
towns. 

The Art and Literature class re- 
cently donated proceeds from a cab- 
aret tea. The money was used to 
purchase a new set of the World 
book. 
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Maywood. The biggest gain in 
circulation of non-fiction for the year 
has been in the biography class. 1413 
books of biography were circulated. 
Books of literature surpassed this 
number only by 64. 

Moline. Fire in the library early 
in the morning of April 23 de- 
stroyed two magazine racks and 
about 250 magazines. Card files in 
two drawers were damaged, but no 
books were injured. It is believed 
the fire started from a fireplace in 
which workmen who were laying 
new floor covering had burned scraps 
of the linoleum. The loss was covered 
by insurance. 

The average cost per volume of 
books purchased during the year 
was $1.46. 

Pekin, New and more adequate 
rooms for the children’s department 
have been planned by remodelling 
the ground floor. The plans were 
drawn by and the contract has been 
awarded to Rohrer and Son of Peoria 
for a cost of $1980. 

Peoria. The fifteen year period 
of growth between 1913 and 1928 is 
marked by an increase of borrowers 
from 9,503 to 21,387, and an increase 
in book stock from 114,395 to 575,299 
volumes. 
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Springfield. An attractive new 
high school room adjacent to the 
children’s department is being cre- 
ated through remodelling of the 
ground floor of the Lincoln library. 
A complete collection of new books 
will be placed in the room, together 
with the high school collection trans- 
ferred from the main department. 
The new department, which will open 
with the beginning of the fall school 
term, will afford the high school stu- 
dents a supervised library devoted 
entirely to their purposes. 

Sterling. The fee for non-res- 
ident borrowers has been increased 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar 
for three months, with a charge of 
three cents per day for each book 
borrowed. Out of town students at- 
tending the Sterling high school will 
be subject to this fee. 

Winnetka. New Saturday open 
hours at the library are 9 A. M. to 9 
P.M. The lengthened hours are a 
result of the increased service de- 
manded of the library since its en- 
largement. The library trustees re- 
port an increased expense in opera- 
tion in correspondence with the add- 
ed service required, which will ulti- 
mately make necessary a means of 
providing a larger library income. 


PERSONALS 


Vera Carlisle, high school librarian 
at Robinson, is acting librarian of 
the public library. She takes the 
place of Erma Dunham who married 
and moved to California. 

Mae Carter, assistant librarian in 
the Pontiae public library for the 
past five years, has resigned her posi- 
tion. Miss Carter will be married to 
Ross C. Betts of St. Charles, Illinois, 
this summer. 

Lucille Golding is the new chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Cook memori- 
al library at Libertyville. After com- 
pleting her high school course she 
studied for three years in the Chi- 


cago art institute. Miss Golding has 
been granted a two month’s leave of 
absence to attend the library sum- 
mer school session at the University 
of Illinois. She succeeds Anne Marie 
Graham, who for three and a half 
years held the position of children’s 
librarian. Miss Graham was married 
on May 28 to Roy D. Elwell and is 
now living in Chicago. 

Anna Frances Hoover was award- 
ed the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts in the eighty-fourth commence- 
ment at Knox college. The honor 
comes to Miss Hoover, a former 
Knox student, as an acknowledg- 
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ment of her efficient service as li- 
brarian of the Galesburg public li- 
brary. 

Mrs. John A. Lutz, Sr., has retired 
from the library board of the Lin- 
coln public library after more than 
fifty years of active membership. 
Mrs. Lutz has served on the li- 
brary book committee since the 
founding of the library board and 
has assisted in the library’s develop- 
ment from a 900 volume collection 
to a modern library housing 27,000 
books. 

Hazel McNamara has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Henry C. 
Adams memorial library in Prophets- 
town. The new building was dedi- 
cated and opened for service early 
in May. 

Celia Miles, librarian for many 
years in the Centralia public library, 
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died in a Centralia hospital on May 
11. Miss Miles had retired from li- 
brary work last October, at which 
time the community gave a large 
banquet in her honor. 

Mrs. Eliza Murray, for over thirty 
years librarian of the DeKalb public 
library, died at her home on May 15. 
Mrs. Murray was prominent in civie 
activities and had taken an active 
part in the establishment of the li- 
brary, for which she became the first 
librarian. Because of failing health 
she was granted a leave of absence 
by the board last fall. 

Grace Walker, reference librarian 
of the General division of the state 
library, has resigned to accept the 
position of head cataloger in the pub- 
lic library at Evansville, Indiana. 
She began her new duties June 15. 
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